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{ORIGINAL.] 
AD Ik U. 


BY J. HOWARD WEET. 


I wish, fair one, that I might be 
Forever by thy side, 

And shelter thee from every storm 
On life’s tempestuous tide. 


But "tis in vain to wish or hope, 
We meet to bid adieu ; 

But memory shall ever trace 
My flowing love for you. 


I go across the stormy sea, 
In other lands to dwell, 

Where never swells upon the gale 
The peacefal Sabbath bell. 


I leave thee for a distant. shore, 
And for a sunny clime; 

Where fruits are fair, and skies are blue, 
As Eden’s halcyon time. 


But in the land of sunny love 
Ill think, fair one, of thee; 

And only ask that thou shalt give 
A lingering thought for me. 


Should sorrow light upon thy brow, 
And rob thy cheek of bloom, 

Yet thou shalt have my fervent prayer 
Amid thy care and gloom. 


(ORIGINAL. ] 


THE GOVERNESS. 


BY M. A. AVERY. 


I was an orphan, poor, but well educated; 
and had been for two years a governess in a 
distant cousin’s family, when she was taken sud- 
denly ill of a malignant fever, and in a few brief 
days passed on to that better land, the home of 
the blessed. Her next youngest child, a beautiful 
girl of seven summers, her parents’ pride, and 
my own pet and darling, soon followed her; 
and I was left comparatively alone with the 
bereaved husband, and three little motherless 
boys. 

Thad loved, and nursed, and watched over 
Mrs. Stuart, with as deep and tender an interest 


as if she had been my own sister, for she had © 


been very kind to me since I became homeless 
and friendless ; and before her death, I had, amid 


sobs and tears, promised her that I would re-— 
main with the bereaved family, till such time as - 


the future wife and mother she herself had selected, 
could be induced to come home to them. The 
request and selection seemed strange to me’ then, 
but I did not question its wisdom or expediency. 
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The lost wife and mother was a very superior 
woman; and we all mourned for her sincerely ; 
and as time passed away, I often wondered how 
the husband who seemed to think of her so much, 
love her so deeply, and have such a holy rev- 
erence for her memory, could ever think of re- 
placing her by another wife—which he seemed in 
no hurry to do. 

Mr. Stuart was a merchant; asmart, energetic 
business man; who attended strictly to his own 
concerns; went very little into society, and when 
there, appeared rather cold, proud and reserved ; 
but he had, nevertheless, strong domestic feelings 
and affections ; was social and agreeable at home ; 
and it had always seemed to be the delight of his 
life to add to the happiness of his family. He 
was wealthy, and had plenty of servants; but it 
was something of a trial to me, to assume, as I 
was obliged to do, the responsibilities of the 
mistress of a family. There were some symptoms 


of insubordination at first, but the quiet dignity 


I assumed, soon quelled them, without reference 
to the master of the household ;_ and the children 
who had been taught to respect me, generally: 
yielded without difficulty to my requests or com- 
mands. 
They were bright little fellows, and missed 
their mother much; but we continued our les- 
sous as usual, and as their father usually spent 


| his evenings at home, read and talked with them, 


and interested himself in their studies and plays, 
we gotalong much better than I expected. Out 
of pity for their motherless condition, however, 
or some other causo, he petted and indulged 
them more than usual, which led them of course 
to take greater liberties with papa than they had 
ever done before. 

It was early spring time when Mrs. Stuart left 
us, and the ensuing summer, autumn and winter 
went by, without bringing much of change to the 
household. We had little company, but though 
we still missed and mourned the lost one, the 
time did not pass drearily; for we had books, 
and work, and music, and conversation to cheer 
and enliven us ; and sometimes when less melan- 
choly and abstracted than usual, Mr. Stuart who 
had read, and thought, and travelled much, 
would pour out some of the rich treasures of 
intellect and memory for our benefit. 

He was a grave man, middle-aged, some twen- 
ty years my senior ; to whom I had always look- 
ed up with a distant respect, almost amounting 
to reverence; but I-found after a while, that this 
pleasant and confidential intercourse was making 
a great chango in my feelings and opinions of 
him, He seemed much nearer to me than when 
in imegination I had placed him upon such a 
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lofty pedestal, and yet not less worny of respect 


and confidence. 

T learned almost unconsciously to miss him in 
his absence, to look and listen with eager ex- 
pectation for his coming; and to feel a quiet 
happiness in listening to his conversation, that I 
had never felt before, and as yet would not ag 
knowledge even to myself. 

After that memorable winter, when we had 
spent so many long and quiet evenings together, 
T roused myself as from a dream; and began to 


wonder occasionally, when the new wife and 


mother woald be brought home to us—who she 

* was, and how long Mr. Stuart would think pro- 

‘per to wait, before he made a moveon the sub- 
ject? I heard, too, about this time, of some re- 
marks made by the neighbors regarding my stay 
in the family, that troubled me not. a little, 
though I said noeene to Mr. Stuart on the 
subject. 

I felt as if I must stay to fulfil my promise to 
the dead. I wanted to stay because it seemed like 
home to me, and I was happier there than any- 
where else; and yet I felt as if for my own credit’s 
sake, I ought to leave them. 

In this state of trouble and uncertainty re-. 
garding my future, a new member was added to 
the family, in the person of Charles Kingsley, 
the nephew and former ward of Mr. Stuart, who 
had been for several yearsin the West; and had 
now returned, partly at his uncle’s desire, to 
assist him in the care of his business. Charles 
was a keen, lively, high-spirited young man; 
just about my own age, which was twenty-five ; 
and though he was gay and handsome, and I 
plain and sober, we were gpon the best of friends, 
and before long he gave me his confidence. 

He had, it seemed, gone away seven years 
before, because his guardian opposed his mar- 
riage with a poor but beautiful girl of the village, 
who had since inherited a fortune; and one rea- 
son for his return, was the fear, through some 
reports he had heard, that he was about to lose 
her forever. Many sought her hand, now that 
she was an heiress, and one it was rumored had 
won her favor; but I, who knew her well, did 
not believe this; and in his doubt and uncer- 
tainty how to act, promised to intercede for and 
assist him. 

His coming was a new era in our existence, 
for he was very kind to me aff@his young cousins ; 
we talked and walked, and rode with him, as 
we had not often done with their father ;. and at 
his desire, and perhaps from a certain restless- 
ness of spirit that had come over me, I went 
into society more than I had ever done before. 
And there, poor, and plain as I was, I attracted 
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the attention of a worthy young man, who earn- 
estly sought my favor. 

Charles joked me, professed to be jealous, and 
made all manner of fun of him at home; but I 
knew that he was rich and unexceptionable, 
while I was poor and homeless; and that I ought 
to think well before refusing him. And yet, 


when urged to decide, I could not help it, my 


reply was in the negative. 

About this time, too, Charles ascertained that 
Emily Baker was true to him; and I promised 
him one day, that I would ascertain his uncle’s 
present sentiments on the subject. 

I¢ was autumn again, and I was sitting that 


evening by the open window of the sitting-room, 


with little Eddie, a boy of five upon my lap; 
listening to his childish prattle, thinking of his 
father’s coming, and watching the bright hued 
autumn leaves, that were glimmering in the last 
rays of the setting sun, when Mr. Stuart came 
up the walk, and entered the house without see- 
ing us. He looked more gloomy and despond- 
ing than usual, which was needless, as I had 


noticed for some time, that he grew more melan- 


choly every day. I felt that something troubled 
him, and longed to comfort him, but what it 
was I could not diviue. 

He came into the room, and I was thinking 


‘how I should broach the subject of Charles’s 


engagement to him, when he came up to me; 


and after looking at me gravely for a moment, 
‘said, with a seeming effort: 


“TI have been surprised by a call from Mr. 
Hartwell to-day. He wished me to intercede for 
him with you, Cousin Eda, (they all called me 
cousin). Is it of any use for me to do 80 ?” 

“ None at all,” I said, with a rising color. 

“Buat.why not? he is a fine young man), — 
very well off in the world.” 

“I know it; and I respect and esteem him for 
his many fine qualities, but I—I do not love him 
well enough to be his wife.” 

“Indeed | Charles, then—” 

“Is much more successful,” 
langhing. 

“Sol feared,” he said quickly, with a dis- 
pleaded look, and sudden change of color. 

“You still dislike.it then? He has hoped that 
under present circumstances you would not again 
oppose his wishes.” 

“Nor shall I. I interfered with them once, 
thinking him too young to know his own mind 
upoh so0 momentous a question, and I was 
sorry for it afterwards. Ido not blame, and 
shall not oppose him now; and besides, he is 
old enough now,.to chogse, and act for him- 
self.” 


I returned, 
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~ “But he does not like to act without your con- 
currence, Mr. Stuart and for my part, if you 
will allow me to speak my mind, I cannot see 
what fault you can find with Emily Baker. I 
know her well, and consider her one of the finest 
girls of my acquaintance.” 

“Emily Baker!” and his face flushed, and 
his eyes lighted up with a sudden and joyful 
glow, “I—I thought it was yourself, Eda?” 

“No, no; Charles and I like each other very 
well, but there has never been anything of that 
kind between us.” 

“Thank God for that!” he exclaimed, im- 
pulsively. 

“The fervency of your thanks is very flatter- 
ing to me, certainly, Mr. Stuart ;” I said, with 
an angry flush, and a rising in my throat that 
was almost a sob, to think that he despised and 
considered me beneath an alliance with one of 
his family. , 

There was an awkward pause—broken at last 
by little Eddie, who had got down from my lap, 
and been all this time playing with the bright 
leaves; and was now beginning in earnest to 
tear down the twining rose-vines. 

“‘ There, don’t do it, my son, you’re always in 
some mischief,” said the father, reprovingly. 

“Bat, papa, mama used to let me pull the 
roses into the window,” he urged. 

“But your mother did not allow you to pull 
down the vines, child.” 

“Well, I’m going to have Cousin Eda fora 
mother, and she’ll let me do as I please,” said 
the spoiled boy, roguishly. 

Our eyes met—Mr. Stuart’s and mine, but 
mine dropped instantly; and with a face crim- 
son with blushes I rose to leave the room, when 
he suddenly caught my hand with a look of 
eager inquiry, and said: 

“Is it in vain for me to hope for such a thing, 
Cousin Eda?” 

““ You—you—I thought—” 

“‘ What did you think ?” 

“That your wife had selected a companion 
for you; a mother for her children;” I: stam- 
mered. 

‘“‘She did; and it remains to be seen whethe 
the Jady will accept of that position.” °. 

“Is it not about time you asked her?” 

“{ think so ;” he said, with deep emotion. 
“Will you be my wife, Miss Lyndon, and the 
mother of my orphaned children ?’ 

“‘I—~I—am not the one she selected,” said I, 
tremblingly. 

“It is even so. You were her choice, Eda; 
when I felt as if I could not abide by it, and it 
were crime to think of -it; you are mine now 
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that I know and love you so well as to have 
suffered unspeakdble tortures during the past few 
months at the thought of losing you forever. 
And now that you have lifted that heavy clond 
from my heart, will you tell me truly, whether 
it is possible for you to love one so much older 
tian William Hartwell, or yourself, as I am, 
well enough to be my wife ?” 

“It is,” I said, in a tone of deep emotion. “I 
have loved you in spite of myself, Mr. Stuart. 
I did not dream that I was the chosen one; if I 
had I could not have remained here a day. I 
looked upon you as the affianced of another; 
had no thought of your asking me to become 
your wife, and yet I learned to love you so well 
that I dared not become the bride of another— 
dared not utter vows that I knew would be but 
a mockery.” 

‘God must have kept you for me, Eda, with 
such temptations, and I thank him for the price- 
less gift of your affections. Make my happiness, 
and I will make yours, as far as human endeavors 
can do so,” said he, solemnly. ¢ 

We were married soon afterwards, and so were 
Charles and Emily ; and though there were some 
who cavilled, and wondered that I should take 
the uncle instead of the nephew, after all the 
attentions the latter had paid me; and others 
who thought Mr. Stuart had descended im- 
measurably in wedding his governess, we were 
all happy, and very well satisfied with the ar- 
rangement. 

—_—_—_—— +e 
SIXPENOE A DAY. 


There is now an old man in an almshouse, in 
Bristol, England, who states that for sixty years 
he spent sixpence a day in drink, but was never 
intoxicated. A gentleman who heard this state- 
ment, was somewhat curious to ascertain how 
much this sixpence a day, put by every year, at 
five per cent., compound interest, would amount 
to in sixty years. Taking ont bis pencil, he be- 
gan to calculate, putting down the first year’s 
savings (365 sixpences), £9 2s. 6d, he added the 
interest 9s 1 1-2d,and thus went on year by year, 
until be found, that in the sixtieth year the 
sixpence a day reached the startling sum of 
£3225 16s 8d. a of the old man’s surprise 
when told, that had he saved his sixpence a day, 
and allowed it to accumulate at compound in- 
terest, he might have been worth the above noble 
sum ; so that, instead of taking refuge inan alms- 
house, he might have contented himself with a 
house of his own, costing £700, and fifty acres 
of land, worth £50 aff acre.—English paper. 


EARLY LOVE. 


There ‘s a love which, born 
In early days, lives on through ailenit years, 
Nor ever shines but in the hour ofsorrow, - 
When it shows brightest, like the trembling light 
Of a pale sunbeam breaking o’er the face 
Of the wild waters in the hour of war'are. 
e Mas. Burien. 


